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THE BLACK SHEEP. 
“Ba-a! ba-a! black sheep, 
Have you any wool ?” 

Some of our old colonial ancestors were silly 
enough to bring over from England a heraldic 
pear, with a crown on its head, and called it 
“The Family Coat of Arms.” It beamé obsolete 
with our independence, and we have never chosen 
another; were we to do so, I am certain it would 
be a Black Sheep. 

I have no idea of sending you a ‘‘wool-gather- 
ing,” but am going to tell you a simple story, to 
stir your patriotism, if it has gone to sleep. 

I have told you of the women of the Revolu- 
tion, who turned a picnic into a raising, when 
their husbands, brothers and sons had gone to 
fght the battles of freedom; and the story of lit- 
tle “Susa White and her Cosset,” which was laid 
on the altar of her country; but I have never 
told you of our great-grandmother’s pet. The 
sory is an heir-loom in the tamily, and we are 
proud of it. 

When the clouds of war were gathering in the 
old colonial skies, there were men from Maine to 
Georgia whose hearts did not beat in unison with 
the noble. band of patriots who stood ready to 
achieve nationality. Some of these, with a true, 
manly spirit, spoke their sentiments openly, and 
retired from the country before the bursting of 
the storm. Others, whose interests were adverse 
to their principles, waited to watch and betray. 
New England had its quota‘of both. Their 
names have never flowed sweetly in story or song, 
for which reason (it may be) a belief is springing 
up that the New England of Revolutionary days 
was a unit for freedom. 

Among the Tories of that era—as the adherents 
of the mother government were called—was a 
thriving landholder, in a well known district of 
Connecticut. He was not a native of the country, 
but in early life had forsaken England with a band 
of adventurous youth, to try his fortunes in the 
New World. Successful beyond his anticipations 
even, he purchased broad acres, stocked them lib- 
erally, and retired to rural life. His wife was a 
New Englander, of the old Massachusetts stamp, 
but died before the colonists were called upon to 





3LES, take sides with the Old country or the New. She 
}WOR left a daughter namesake, an only child. 

SORE Hl] §=Mary Mather Russel promised to grow up as 
ig Hu beautiful as her mother, as frank and intelligent, 
'ALDS. @ 0. Notwithstanding her father was never alto- 
mst svu im gether popular among the residents of the neigh- 
Ts. torhood, his child, like her mother, was a general 


favorite. In the daughter of their nearest neigh- 
borshe found a playmate and a companion. Hit- 
tie Dimock was an only daughter, like herself, 
petted and half-spoiled. The two girls were in- 
separable. 





























Hittie queened it over them as only daughters are 
Privileged. 
































both were as proud as Lucifer.” 
















































































their hours were devoted to useful toil ! 
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. Farmer Dimock had four sons, and their sister 


The boys worshipped their sov- 
ereign, however, and submitted to most of her 
Yhims and caprices. They always affirmed that 
“Mary Russel helped her to put on airs, and that 


It was for this same haughty pair that the farm- 
e's boys gathered and stored away their wild 
forest nuts, and assorted the red-cheeked winter 
tpples ; for in the long evenings Mary and Hittie 
ad their spinning and knitting matches. Some- 
‘mes the other girls of the district joined them, 
ind the large, square rooms were then ablaze with 
light, and buzzing and whirling with industry. 
Mfothers and grandmothers gazed with pride on 
the graceful spinners, while their own hands plied 
the busy cards which supplied them with rolls. 
little boys and girls sat by, picking the tangled 
vool with their fingers, warming and preparing it 
for the sharp, wiry cards. It was the older boys 
vho cracked the nuts, and filled the large-nosed 
Pewter flagons with cider, and brought the apples 
they had laid up so carefully in autumn. What 
Pleasant games of Sorfeit awaited them when the 
Work was done! ©, the winter evenings of the 
time were not bad, although so many of 


m such peaceful avocations the rural dwell- 
England were aroused by the passage 
“Boston Port Bill,” when the watch-word 


There was no longer time for dalliance; every 
man and boy must awaken to duty. It is by such 
ordeals the steel of manhood is most satisfactorily 
tested; and never was worthier stuff disclosed 
than among the yeomanry of ‘‘His Majesty’s Col- 
onies, in North America.” 

But, as we have just remarked, there were men 
of diverse opinions all over the land. Farmer 
Russel was one of them, and from the first had 
ranged himself with the Royalists. The men, es- 
pecially the young men of the vicinity, were in- 
dignant, and stigmatized him as the ‘‘Old Tory,” 
and indulged in other epithets such as enthusias- 
tic young men are prone to give vent to. Farmer 
Dimock’s boys were among the foremust of these, 
and even went so far as to say if he betrayed 
their cause they would “ride him on a rail,” or 
“duck him in tke millpond;” and that was long 
before the days of rail-carriages, or the popular- 
ity of hydropathy. 
Such threats boded no good for the English 
landowner. But an important rumor soon caused 
a lull in the angry tempest—the rumor that Farm- 
er Russel had sold his estate, and was going to 
England. Mothing more was to be said or done, 
until the report was verified or contradicted. 


around the town. All of the stock and household 


the premises. 


lieved her friend as warm a patriot as herself. 


friend but Mary. 
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y rang like a clarion through the land. 


ly lamb. 









OLD JACK THE DONKEY. 





Before many days the notice for a public vendue 
was posted on every sign-board and shop door 


stuff of neighbor Russel was advertised for sale on 


Hittie Dimock looked: grave and sorry, and 
would not allow her brothers to hurl any more 
epithets at their departing neighbor. From in- 
fancy, almost, his daughter had been her most 
intimate ‘riend, and the thought of parting from 
her was very painful. They had spent much time 
together that winter and spring, and Hittie be- 


One stormy winter day, when weatherbound at 
Mary’s, Farmer Russel’s hired man had brought 
into the house a coal-black lamb, which, he said, 
its mother had stamped upon, and nearly killed. 
He rubbed it and wrapped it in an old sheep-skin, 
while the girls gave it milk. It was the oddest- 
looking creature in the world. No wonder the 
mother should disown it, and continue to do so, 
until the little black cosset came to know no 


It was a hardy little thing, however, and grew 
fatter and throve better than many of the fairer 
and more fondly cherished of its kind. The girls 
called it Dido, and made a great pet of the home- 



































All the men far and near attended the vendue ; 
for it was well known that the Russel stock and 
household stuff were the best in the country. Old 
grandmother Dimock petitioned for a stuffed rock- 
ing-chair which had belonged to the invalid wife ; 
mother Dimock wanted a pair of elaborate china 
fruit dishes, and Hittie the black cosset. Her 
brothers hooted at the idea, and declared they 
would as soon think of harboring a Tory. Then 
she appealed to her father, who said he would not 
like to have a black sheep in his flock. So the 
question was settled. 

That evening grandmother was delighted with 
her rocking-chair; Mrs. Dimock had her new 
china to arrange on the buffet, and Hittie was pre- 
sented with Mary’s side-saddle—a beautiful, em- 
broidered affair, sent from England only the year 
before. She was pleased with it, but evidently 
had not forgotten her morning request. 

‘*Who bought the cosset ?” she asked her father. 

‘I don’t know as *twas put up. Nobody would 
take such a thing for a gift,” he replied. 

“I guess it is going back to England, with the 
other black sheep,” said her brother Jimmy. 
‘“‘The idea of our Hittie’s wanting such an out- 
landish pet !” 

It is possible that Hittie cared for her own way 
more than for the pet, and did not like to be de- 
nied. 

The Russels were to take their departure from 
the colony early the next week. Mary had re- 
tained nothing but her own and her mother’s 
wardrobe ; and, when those were carefully packed, 
went to spend the remaining days with Hittie 
Dimock, taking with her, as a parting gift, the 
black lamb. 

Now the “golden fleece” of the Argonauts 
would not have been one-half as acceptable to 
Hittie as that grotesque-looking lamb; and she 
promised to protect it at all hazards. 

“Keep Dido to remember me,” Mary said; 
‘‘and don’t allow those bad brothers of yours to 
tease her and call her names.” 

These last words were spoken expressly for the 
ears of one of those same brothers, supposed to 
be Mary’s favorite. 

“TH tell you what I'll do, now, Miss Mary,” 
said Willie Dimock; “I'll tie the king’s docu- 
ments around the critter’s neck, and make a colo- 
nial messenger of her. A few of them best acts 
would be sure to make her welcome everywhere.” 

The girls pouted; but Willie was bound to 
have his say. The presence of majesty would not 


Mary and Hittie nay a tearful parting, and 
promised to be goody friends always, just as 
though nothing had occurred to separate them. 
“I have never told you,” Mary said, sobbing, 
‘‘but my heart is all AmePican. This is my moth- 
erland, and I would gladly remain and share her 
fate.” 

Willie heard the words and treasured them in 
his heart. ; 

Farmer Russel was not the only royalist who 
forsook the country in her hour of trial. Every 
sea port witnessed their departure by scores, and 
none regretted them; for the false who remained 
hung like an incubus on the patriot cause. 

Dido was no favorite with any person or thing 
on the farm but Hittie. Willie tried to befriend 
her; but never was there a more mischievous 
creature in house or garden, and no inclosure 
could keep her from going when and where she 
pleased. The highest stone wall or fence she 
would leap with the agility of a dog; and many 
secret plans were made by the father and Jimmy 
to put her out of the way. But either the thought 
of Hittie’s displeasure or the memory of Mary 
Russel was Dido’s protection. 

Meantime events of startling importance were 
transpiring all over the land. A Continental 
Congress was convened at. Philadelphia, and 
agreed upon a public declaration of rights, recom- 
mending non-intercourse with the mother country 
until the grievances of the colonies should be re- 
dressed. The Provincial Assembly of Massachu- 
setts drew up a plan for the immediate defence of 
the province, and enlisted an army of twelve 
thousand men to act in any emergency. 

Not until April of the succeeding year did that 
emergency arise. Then the tidings of the battle 
of Lexington flew through the land, and there 
was a general uprising for freedom. ‘Troops from 
the neighboring colonies went pouring into Bos- 
ton, and the war of the Revolution was fairly in- 
augurated. 

Farmer Dimock’s two eldest sons were among 
the first volunteers from Connecticut. They were 
sent away with words of encouragement and bless- 
ing, while the hearts that loved them were well- 
nigh breaking. Poor Willie never returned. He 
perished, with many other brave New England 
youth, in that stormy march to Quebec, and was 
laid on the banks of the Kennebec. His father 
went and took his fallen son’s place in the ranks, 
leaving his two young boys with their mother and 
sister to perform the labor of the farm. Let 
those who now murmur at the few comforts they 
are called upon to forego in the maintenance of 
our government through its present hour of dark- 
ness and civil war) look back to the cost of its 
purchase, and blush for shame at the contrast ! 
The women of the Revolution were fitted to be 
the wives of heroic men. When necessity urged, 
the morning found them in the field, the evening 
at the spinning-wheel and loom, at work for the 
aged and little ones at home, as well as for the 
suffering soldiers in the field. No women of any 
age deserve a brighter page in the world’s history 
than those of the American Revolution. 

Hittie Dimock proved one of the model maidens 
of the times. From the moment she sent away 
with cheerful words her two brothers and her 
young lover to the patriot army she rose to the 
full dignity and purpose of womanhood. Early 
and late she wrought, patiently and joyfully in 
the midst of trial and discouragements, looking 
serenely to the end. In her zeal for the cause, 
and in her many labors for the absent ones, she 
never forgot her love for her childish playmate— 
Mary Russel; and her imagination often wandered 
over the ocean to her distant home. Only once 
since she left the colony had she heard from her,, 
and that was soon after her arrival in England. 
What had befallen her since she vainly strove to: 
conjecture. Did + she remember and love them 
still? Would she drop a tear if ever she heard 
of Willie’s death? And would she ever return to 
America? were questions which found no certain 
answer in her heart. 

Mary’s pet was still tenderly cared for, not- 
withstanding it was the mpst unruly creature in 
the world. Not another sheep on the place would 
eat from the same rack with Dido, who butted. 











have checked him. 








and beat them with her black head, as it to say, 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








“No love is lost.” Only to Hittie she was al-|, 


ways gentle and docile, following her in the fields, 
and coming at her softest call. In the winter she 
remained in a sofitary outshed, never contented 


in the barnyard or stables yith the rest of the 
flock. Q Ror a | 
It was nearly three years since Willie and Jim- 


my went away; more.than two since Willie had 
fallen in the forests“Of Maine. Farmer Dimock, 
who had joined the army the subsequent spring, 
was captured at the ey 9 of Long Island, and, if 
living, was still a pris@Per. Another trial had 
been added to their sum of suffering. When the 
last autumn’s grain was harvested and the winter 
crops secured, David, who had now grown to be 
a tall boy of fifteen, told his mother one esa oe | 
there was a fresh fall for troops. Gen. Gates h 
just captured Burgoyne, and a few more men 
would finish the work. Cgpldn’t they get along 
the next year with little @ben, and let him go 
with the others ? é 

Mrs. Dimock had given her two eldest sons and 
her husband to the cause without a murmur. It 
had never occurred to her that her two youngest 
might be demanded, and she was silent. 

Eben, who was handing apples for his grand- 
mother and sister to pare, overheard his brother's 
wordg. ; y 

‘*You'll have to persuade mother,” he said, in a 
low tone, to Hittie. ‘She hates to let David go, 
but he’s plenty tall enough to keep = and 
shoulder a gun. It will be a year or two before 

I can do it, I suppose. But I’m no coward, Hit- 
tie! I'll go as soon as I’m big enough. I'd like 
to punish them fellows that got father.” 

ittie knew it would be better to let her moth- 
er alone, as her patriotism was equal to any or 
every requirement. The aged grandmother took 
off her spectacles and wiped her eyes as she sur- 
veyed the little group, thinking of the time when 
their happy home-circle was unbroken. 

The boys went to bed that night with David's 
question unanswered. After they were gone their 
mother went to her press, took down a thick, 
heavy great coat or pellise of her own, examined 
it carefully, and then said, 

‘David's clothes are not quite warm enough for 
the army, Hittie! Couldn't we make him a new 
suit out of this? A shawl will be thick enough for 
me.” 

Hittie answered affirmatively, and for a few 
days every one was at work for the boy-soldier, 
who went away as bravely as aman. That was 
four months before, and the poor fellow was hav- 
ing a tough winter at Valley Forge. 

littie was thinking of all these things one 
snowy day toward the close of February, as she 
sat dreamily drawing the thread from her distaff, 
while her foot appeared to be beating time to her 
thoughts. Her grandmother was nodding over 
her knitting-work, and her mother at work at the 
loom, which had been removed from the chamber 
to the large, warm kitchen below. Little Eben 
was threshing at the barn, and as his light strokes 
reached his mother’s ears, she thought what vigo- 
rous arms had flung the flail in the happy years 
gone by. How the mother’s heart yearned then 
for her absent ones, and for her poor, lost Willie, 
who would come to his home no more ! 

The storm increased and began to blow wildly. 
It sounded in her ear like requiems, and she left 
her loom and drew near the fire, which crackled 
and blazed defiance at storm and cold. 

“Eben will want something to eat soon,” she 
said, as she stirred the pot of bean soup in the 
corner. ‘*The days are not long enough yet for 
regular dinners, but boys growing are hungry. 
I’m afraid the others don’t always get enough.” 

“Some one knocks,” said Hittie. ‘Or may be 
it was only the wind rattling the door. I forgot, 
it is hooked on the inside.” 

She went and unfastened it. A ragged soldier 
stood before her, and asked a night’s shelter from 
the storm. 

**A week's, if you wish,” she said. ‘‘Don’t wait a 
minute ‘longer in the cold. Come in.” 

“Q, Hittie! don’t you know me?” 

“Jimmy! darling Jimmy! My poor brother, 
is it you? Come in, quickly !” 

The next moment the half-naked soldier was 
weeping in his mother’s arms—weeping for joy, 
and for sorrow too, that he had returned alone. 

It was long before his grandmother’s aged eyes 
could be made to believe the thin, famished-look- 
pe Ae before her was their own sturdy boy. 
**Willie was more slender,” she said. ‘‘She had 
not expected him to endure hardships well; but 
Jimmy was like his grandfather, and this could 
not be Jimmy.” 

While he was eating a dish of the warm soup 
his mother unbound the rags trom his travel-sore 
feet and washed them; then drew on new, warm 
socks, and a pair of his father’s half-worn boots, 
better than he had seen for months. The cloth- 
ing they had sent him from home in the autumn 
had never reached him, and government had done 
nothing for the soldiers that winter but furnish 

them with blankets, and not enough of those. 

‘‘Never mind; we will make you another set 


Hittie revolved the question in her mind for a 
‘few minutes, then every feature of her face 
flashed with new light and merriment. Whisper- 
ing some order to Eben, who was off in a mo- 
ment, she said, 

“Do you remember Dido, Jimmy ?” 

‘‘Remember thé black imp? to be sureI do. 
What became of the creature ?” 

‘‘She’s alive and well, and has turned patriot.” 

What mischief was in Hittie’s mind no one 
| could tell. 

Eben’s orders had been to lead Dido into the 
| back-cellar, which he did not accomplish without 
| difficulty, as she stamped at him, butted him with 

er hard head, and tried her best to bite his 
knees, while he slipper-noosed the cord around 
her neck. But Eben’s will was as strong as hers, 
and he conquered her at last, and found Hittie 
awaiting them in the cellar, with a huge pair of 
shears in her hand. 

At sight of her mistress, Dido’s more lamb- 
like nature suddenly returned. 

“Fie, Dido! Bad sheep!” she said, rubbing 
her woolly nose. ‘‘You have never made any 
sacrifice for your country; but your turn has 
come now, my pet! Lie down and give us your 
coat !” 

At a motion of her hand the creature lay down, 
and Hittie commenced shearing the long, coarse 
wool from her back. 

“There, take this, Eben,” she said, when she 
had sheared a little bunch; ‘‘carry it to grandmo- 
ther and ask her to card it before I come up. 
Then, do you know, Eben, [ want you to go and 
bring Cousin Sallie and her mother here this af- 
ternoon, to help get Jimmy ready to go away in 
the morning. They'll want to see him and hear 
from Cousin John.” 

It did not take Hittie long to cut the wool from 
Dido's body, which was all she wished. She then 
took a heavy blanket and sewed it carefully 
around her, to protect her from the cold; and 
said, as she hurried away, ‘“You shall have some 
sweet turnips for supper, and a straw bed to lie 
upon, pet !” 

She laid her black wool at her grandmother's 
feet, examined the rolls she had carded, and 
brought the great wheel nearer the fire. 

“It is lucky you finished drawing in your web 
this morning, mother; for now we can send Jim- 
my away in the morning with a new suit of linsey- 
woolsey black as Dido. It will be better than a 
white flannel suit, at least.” 

“The child must be crazy,” said her grand- 
mother, resting on her cards with astonishment. 

‘“‘Crazy with joy, then, grandmother! These 
rolls run beautifully, warm from the sheep, you 
know! Please have me some more ready soon!” 

A hearty laugh burst from Jimmy, who now 

comprehended his sister’s movements perfectly. 
The ring of it did Hittie’s heart good. 
“Jimmy,” she said, “‘have you forgotten how 
to quill? Don’t you remember how grandmother 
used to make us quill for her when we wanted to 
be off nutting? Wasn't it a shame? But you 
and [ used to run away, though.” 

Hittie’s tongue buzzed as fast as her wheel. 
When she had spun enough to fill a single quill, 
she called on her mother to wind it, fill her shut- 
tle, and begin the fabric. It was a long time 
since they had all wrought with such cheerful 
hearts; there was no time to think or speak of 
the morrow. 

Aunt Sallie and her daughter both came with 
Eben, and another pair of cards and another 
wheel gave fresh impetus to the work. Before 
dark the carding and spinning was done, and the 
web almost ready to be cut from the loom. 

Cousin Sallie finished the work while her aunt 
and Hittie prepared the evening meal; her moth- 





home after his lgng imprisonment. Hunger and 
frost had reduced the strong man to the helpless- 
ness of infancy. He was a cripple for life. 
Neither Jimmy nor David quitted the army for a 
single day until they saw the sword of Cornwallis 
in the hands of their beloved commander-in- 
chief. Then they obtained a furlough for a few 
days only, and at its expiration went back and re- 
mained until the colonial army was disbanded. 
Dido outlived the war, and became gentle and 
tractable in her old age. From the hour she 
yielded her winter coat to the returned soldier 
she became an object of consideration in the fam- 
ily, and was treated with especial favor. And 
when Hittie left her father’s house for a new 
home, proudly in the little train that accompanied 


—____., 





| every city and town, communicating poison to all 
| who touch them. They are found in every low 
| resort where the slang of vice is spoken; gaping 
| about play-houses, and taking the lead in street 
riots. The penitentiary and the imsane hospita} 
harvest every year some of the avails of this lit- 
erary garbage. Avoid it, young men and women, 
as you would the plague; as you would murder 
and treason ! 





TOUCHING INCIDENT OF THE WAR, 


A correspondent of the Zribune with Sheridan's 
army makes the following interesting notice of 








er, meanwhile, was measuring Jimmy for the round | 
jacket and loose trousers, which she said could | 
easily be made before morning. 

A pleasant night they made of it, while the | 
stormy wind whistled without. The boys cracked 
nuts and parched corn, and Jimmy told camp- 
stories until long after midnight. Then his moth- 
er urged him to bed, promising every thing should 
be ready for him in time in the morning. 

When the first light shone in the east, Mrs. 
Dimock stole softly into the bedroom where her 
sons were sleeping, and awakened little Eben. 

‘‘You must get up now,” she whispered, ‘‘and 
feed old Dolly, if you are going with Jimmy. It 
is clear as a bell, and good sleighing, too; and 
Hittie has got every thing mote be you both.” 

Eben needed not a second bidding. The sol- 
dier did not awake, but slept like one to whom a 
soft home bed was a luxury. His mother stooped 
and kissed him, leaving a warm tear on his fore- 
head. 

An hour later, when the breakfast was steaming 
hot by the kitchen fire, Hittie carried the new 
warm garments to her brother and found him 
awake. 

“Dido hag given you her coat, Jimmy, and you 
are under obligations to speak well of her here- 
after. Didn't I tell you she was a patriot ?” 

Jimmy promised the black sheep should have a 

ension at the close of the war, and never again 

e called a Tory. 





of clothing before you go again,” Hittie said, 
cheerfully. ‘Some poor soldier, I hope, got the 
other bundle. We have just commenced making 


the summer cloth.” 
“I have to leave you in the morning, Hittie. 
My regiment broke camp yesterday, and is on its 
way to New Jersey to be ready for some earl 
movement. I got leave to hasten forward, wi 
erders to be in New London to-morrow night.” 
What a damper his words cast over their joy! 
And now, instead of sitting down to question 
him and enjoy those few brief hours, they had to 
contrive how they could make him more com- 
fortable when he went away. There was not a 


yard of cloth in the house except a few yards of 


white flannel, which was sent to the mill in au- 
tumn, and returned without dyeing or fulling, as 
the men had all gone to the war. Their neigh- 
bors were no better off than themselves, and 
there was none in the market. What was to be 
done? What could they do for Jimmy? 


The sleigh was loaded with oats for Dolly and 
sundry good things for the boys; for Eben in- 
sisted on going the way to New London and 
seeing Jimmy with his regiment. He had never 
been so far from home, but was a brave lad, and 
they had no fear for him. Aunt Sallie had a 
bundle of warm socks for her son, and Hittie had 
another little parcel marked for some person 
whose name has not appeared in this story, but 
which stands now as one of the side-branches of 
our genealogical tree. 

At the first sound of the sleigh-bells Dido broke 
loose from _ cellar, and stood — her young 
mistress on » watching boys’ depart- 
ure. Never had she looked so pn. 4 we 
checkered blanket, and never was Hittie better 
pleased than when Jimmy patted her black head 


her walked the old cosset. One of her lambs, as 
black as herself, became the children’s pet after 
her death; and so, through two or three genera- 
tions until the present time there has always been 
a family pride and a family fondness for a black 
sheep. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





Where is my Receipt? 

The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 
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OLD JACK THE DONKEY. 
Old Jack was as sleek and well-looking an ass 
As ever on common munched thistle or grass, 
And, though ‘twas not gaudy, that jacket of brown 
Was the pet of the young and the pride of the town. 
And, indeed, he might well look so comely and trim, 
When his young master Joe was so gentle to him; 
For never did child more affection beget 
Than was felt by young Joe for this four- footed pet. 
Joe groomed him and fed him, and, each market-day, 
Would talk to his darling the whcvle of the way; 
And Jack before dawn would be pushing the door, 
As though he would say, “Up, Joe, slumber no more.” 
One day Jack was wandering along the roadside, 
When an urchin the donkey maliciously eyed; 
And aiming too surely at Jack a sharp stone, 
It struck the poor beast just below the shin-bone. 
Joe soothed and caressed him and coaxed him until 
They came to a stream by the side or the hill, 
And with the cool water he washed the swollen limb, 
And after this fashion kept talking to him :— 
“Poor Jack, did they pelt him—the coward so sly; 
I wish I'd been there with my stick standing by; 
It doesn't bleed now—'twill be well in a trice; 
There, let me just wash it; now isn’t it nice?” 
And Jack nestled down with his soft velvet nose, 
As close as he could under Joe's ragged clothes; 
And he looked at his master as though he would say, 
“I’m sure I can never your kindness repay.” 


BOOTH AND BAD LITERATURE. 

In the foul stroke that laid low the honored 
head of our late president we witness the force 
and emphasis of a stage-actor’s education super- 
added to the morals of slavery. Crime is fearful 
enough when its blame is chargeable to a bad en- 
terprise, and can be distributed among a million 
men, but it grows more fearful when a single vil- 
lain leaps ahead of his class and concentrates all 
their wickedness into one enormity of his own. 

The education of John Wilkes Booth had fitted 
him to act the§part of murderer of our President. 
It bad familiarized him with every species of trag- 
edy till a murder meant nothing more to him than 
a move on a checker-board. 

It had accustomed him, through considerable 
success in ranting his tragic learning on the stage, 
to expect applause for adroitly acting the parts 
of cutthroat and traitor. It had qualified him for 
all the preliminary and actual details of a capital 
crime—how to plan it, how to do it, and how to 
escape its consequences—and finally, it had fired 
him with a silly and wicked ambition to make 
himself a hero by killing a great and good man; 
add the fact that he was brought up with Southern 
principles, and you have all the conditions of the 
murder. 

The horrible details are already familiar to the 
reader. The unparalleled hardihood, and cool- 
ness, and success of that high crime strike us 
with astonishment. But the assassin’s education 
explains the whole. 

Does any young man feel as if he would like to 
be educated to do as daringly and dexterously as 
did Booth? Let him keep on, then, reading the 
bloody tales of the weekly story papers, or the 
flashy, ten cent, yellow-covered literature sold in 
filmost every book store. He will soon learn how 
to be a hero of the approved romantic type. 

But, young friend, if you have any regard for 
your character, your future standing in society, 
the credit of your families, your own peace and 
the welfare of your souls, let such reading alone ! 
Why should you suffer yourself to trace hour 
after hour the foul workings of human revenge, 
jealousy, malice and corruption, because some 
writer has woven them into intoxicating fiction ? 
God has better pastime for you; better litera- 
ture than that for your leisure hours. There is 





never read a printed line. Such material stimu- 
lates only the bad in your nature. 

We know the difference between offal-fed meat 
and meat fed onsolid corn. The first ill-grained, 
washy and deleterious, the second substantial and 
healthy. Mind fed on offal follows the same law 


no aliment for the mind in that reading. Rather | # 


Sheridan’s headquarters, and the death of Col, 
John Marshall, grandson of Chief Justice Mar. 
shall, in the fight of the 15th of November: 


Gen. Sheridan had made his headquarters at 
Bartonville, the venerable country seat, for more 
than a century past, of the Bartons, who were 
formerly one of the most wealthy and aristocratic 
families of Winchester. 

The fine old stone mansion was originally built 
for a fort, and was long occupied as a frontier 
post, in the olden times, and often garrisoned 
against the Indians. Washington himself is said 
to have slept within its walls. 

It stands on the valley pike, facing westward, 
at the crossing of the Opequan, and -its massive 
walls, still bomb-proof, though enlarged and sur- 
rounded with every thing new and elegant, sug. 
gest all that is ivy grown and venerable in an 
American family history. 

Its broad acres, now fenceless and wasted, and 
its beautiful lawn, now seared in the light of 
crowded camp-fires, afford one of the saddest pic- 
tures of the desolation of war. 

A beautiful child now stands upon the porch, 
a girl of ten summers, rosy and bright, Fannie 
Marshall by name, a great-granddaughter of the 
distinguished Chief Justice of the United States, 
She clings to the hand of Maj.-Gen. Sheridan, 
who listens to her prattle, and looks up inquir- 
ingly into his face as the sound of distant cannon 
comes nearer to warn him that he is needed at 
the front. 

Gen. Sheridan is a good-looking man, in spite 
of the wretched pictures of him which prevail, and 
by no means the brutal ruffian which he is repre- 
sented to be, but a most genial, kind-hearted, 
amiable man, with a face running over with smiles, 
and a disposition full of humor and even boister- 
ous good nature. 

As he stops to caress the fair child, the human, 
for a moment, evidently subdues the heroic, for 
he lingers at the parting, as if he knew, what the 
child poe does not, that her father (Col. 
John Marshall, of the rebel army,) is the gallant 
officer who so fiercely pressed forward the rebel 
artillery, already within sight of his homestead, 
and whom it is his duty to sweep from the very 
hearthstone of his family. 

On came the rebel troopers, evidently urged by 
more than ordinary zeal and impetuosity. ein 
follows charge, and volley answers volley. Our 
bravest are falling; the line wavers; even Custar 
is forced backward; and the rebel father rushed 
homeward to his wife ‘and child. 

A strange light is kindled in Sheridan's eye. 
He no longer smiles, but hastily and gently ca- 
resses the child, and after ordering bis head-quar- 
ters more to the rear as hostile cannon come 
nearer, with all the soldier again in his face, he 
presses rapidly to the front. 

Alas, for the fate of war; the presence of Sher- 
idan is inevitable death and destruction to the 
enemy. 

He had scarcely reached the field ere the gal- 
lant Col. Marshall is slain at the head of his com- 
mand, while bravely pressing forward, immedi- 
ately in front of his homestead, and not three 
miles distant therefrom. 





A “SPELLING-SCHOOL.” 


The school-house destined to be the arena of the 
conflict has been swept and garnished; boughs 
of evergreen adorn the smoke-stained and bat- 
tered walls. Pellets of chewed paper have all 
been swept from the ceiling, and two pails of 
water have been brought from the spring and set 
on a bench in the entry, with an immemorial tin 
cup—a wise provision, indeed, for warm is the 
spelling-room ! 

The boys have fanned and replenished the fire 
till the old chimney fairly jars with the flames, 
and the sparks fly out of the top, like a furnace 
the oriflamme of the battle. 

The two ‘‘masters” are there; the two schools 
are there; and such a hum, and such a moving © 
and fro! Will they swarm ? ' 

The ferule comes down upon the desk with 
emphasis. What the roll of the drum is to # 
mies that ‘‘rule” is to this whispering, la 

oung company. 

The challengers are arranged on one side of the 
house ; the vhallenged on the other. Back seats, 
middle seats, low, front seats, all filled. Som 
of the fathers and grandfathers, who could, » 
doubt, upon occasion, 

“Shoulder the crutch and show how fields are 00," 
occupy the bench of honor near the desk. 

Now the preliminaries ; the reputed best sp¢ 
ler on each side chooses. ‘‘Susan Brown !” 

Out comes a little, round-eyed creature, DIU! 
ing like a peony. Such a little thing and chose! 

rst 


“Moses Jones !” Out comes Moses, 22 5 
ward fellow, with a shoek of red hair, shocking’) 














and called her ‘‘a sheep worth having.” 
A few months later and the father reached 


as meat. Victims of this intellectual and moral | y 
debasement are seen dawdling through society in 
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battle lost with Jane by his side would be. 

ter than a victory won without her. — | 
And so they go “‘calling names,” until five or | 
six champions stand forth ready to do battle, and, 
the contest is fairly begun. | 

Down goes one after another, as words of three 
syllables are followed by those of four, and these 
again by words of similar pronunciation and sig- | 
nification; until only Moses and Susan remain. | 

The spelling book has been exhausted, yet | 
there they stand. Dictionaries are turned over, | 
memories are ransacked for 


«words of learned length and thundering sound,” 


until, by-and-by, Moses comes down like a tree 
and Susan flutters there still, like a little leaf 
aloft, that the forest and the fall have forgotten. 

Polysyllables follow, and by-and-by Susan hes- 
itates just a breath or two, and twenty tongues 
are working their way through the labyrinth of let- 
ters in a twinkling. Little Susan sinks into the 
chink left for her on the crowded seat, and there 
js a lull in the battle. . 

Then they all stand in solid phalanx by schools, 
and the struggle is, to spell each other down. 
And down they go like leaves in winter weather, 
and the victory is declared for our district, and 
the school is dismissed. 

Then come the hurrying and bounding, the 
whispering and glancing, the pairing off and 
tumbling in. There are hearts that flutter and 
hearts that ache, ‘‘mittens” that cannot be worn, 
hopes that are not realized, and fond looks that 
are not returned. There is a jingling among the 
bells at the door, one after another of the sleighs 
dashes up, receives its nestling freight, and is 

one. 
. “Our master” covers the fire and puffs out the 
candles, (don’t you remember how he used to 
pinch the smoking wick with forefinger and 
thumb, and then thrust each helpless luminary 
head first in the socket?) and we wait for him. 

The bells ring faintly in the woods, over the 
hill, in the valley. They are gone. The school 
is dark and tenantless, and we are alone with the 
night. 


sane 
MR. LINCOLN AND THE AMERICAN 
EAGLE. 

Being in the White House last summer, we 
heard from our now lamented president’s lips a 
reminiscence which, as showing his genial charac- 
ter, was quite as good as many of his ‘‘stories.” 
Being introduced by Senator Harris to Hon. Mr. 
Hubbel, of Utica, but understanding him to be 
from Syracuse, ‘‘I am reminded,” said Mr. Lin- 
coln, ‘‘of a good thing which I forgot to do there 
until it was too late. As we were coming on to 
Washington there was a great crowd there, as at 
so many other places, and I had to make a speech, 
though as I had spoken so often on the way there 
was nothing left to be said, and I have no recol- 
lection what I tried to say. But one thing I re- 
member very well. Among many things brought 
to the depot in honor of the occasion, there was 
an American eagle in a cage. And strangely 
enough, it did not while at the depot occur to me 
to open the cage and let him go. I did not 
think of it till the train was nearly out of town, 


given myself for not having thought of it in 
season.” 

Yes, honored, beloved martyr-president; all 
he wanted on any question of right and liberty 
was time, and his heart would plant his foot in the 
right place, and move his hand in the right direc- 
tion. He has uncaged the American eagle. Let 
him never be imprisoned again ! B. F. B. 


+> 
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CHILD’S PRAYER IN DANGER. 


Little Tiny got lost in the woods and feared she 
should die. A rabbit had run to her in fright and 
she held him fast in her arms. When the stars 
came out she thought of God, and wondered why 
she had forgotten Him. Then she knelt down 
and prayed thus: 

“Q, dear God, I’m all alone in the great woods 
and nobody don’t come after me, and I thank you 
for giving me the little rabbit; he’s real warm; 
but I don’t want to die here all alone in the dark. 
IfI do, won't you take me to heaven? but I'da 
wom deal rather go home to mamma and papa. 

lease to let ‘em find me, and take care of me till 
they come, for Christ's sake. Amen.” 

at isn’t saying ‘‘Our Father,” nor ‘“‘Now I 
lay me,” thought Tiny, ‘but I 8 it’s just as 
good. I shouldn't wonder if He sent a great 
white angel, with wings, right straight down to 
take care of me.” 

She fell asleep, but was soon found by her 
friends. 








ONE DAY AT A HOSPITAL. 


she learned he was dead was almost frantic. M. | 
would not let her go into the dead house—there 

were so many there; a vacant bed was standing 

at the door, from which a poor fellow had just! 
been taken. So he was laid on it and lifted into | 
a vacant tent close by. When the child-wife saw | 
him you might have heard her shrieks for squares. | 
The parents were more quiet. The aged mother | 
aul looking on her boy very calmly; presently | 
she raised the sheet and saw that one leg was| 
gone; she dropped as senseless as though shot by | 
acannon ball. They all left in the afternoon train | 
with the body. In the next ward I met one of 
the nurses, leading out a dear looking old lady, 

with grey hair, black dress, and white cap; her 

face as white as marble, but beautiful to look at. 

Her hands were clasped, and she said, as though 

to herself, ‘‘The only son of his mother, and she 

a widow.” Then fora moment she paused, and 

added, ‘‘The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 

away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” Her 

son had died just ten minutes’ before she had 
reached there, and was still in his bed. 


+> 





THE HERMIT’S CROWN. 


The following is from a recent number of an English periodical. 
The author is unknown. 


The noontide sun is blazing upon a tourney-field, 

Kindling a thousand beacons, on casque, and spear, and shield; 
But there will be no jousting; no gallant feats of arms; 

The tourney will be bloodless, the weapon a woman's charms. 


The people love King Arban, and ‘tis their fondest prayer 
That they may teach their children to love King Arban’'s heir; 
But, deaf to all entreaties, he leads a single life, 

A people for his children, a kingdom for his wife. 


At length the king has yielded—against his will, I ween— 

And ——— his people that they shall have a queen; 

And heralds through the kingdom have published tar and wide, 
To-day their lord King Arban will choose himself a bride. 


The balconies are crowded with troops of laughing girls, 
Whose bright eyes dim their jewels, whose bosoms pale their 


aris; 
And ceaselessly they prattle, like sparrows on the eaves, 
Or like a grove of poplars when light winds stir the leaves. 


But hark! a crash of trumpets, and every tongue is dumb! 

A silent expectation succeeds the cheerful hum, 

And maids arrange their jewels, and smooth their glossy hair, 
As Arban comes amongst them with shouts that shake the air. 


King Arban mounts the dais, and, dazzled. shades his eyes, 
Then shyly looks around him, and looks again and sighs; 
And, covered with confusion, he lifts aloud his voice, 

And calls upon the Virgin to aid him in his choice. 


The prayer was scarcely uttered, when, struggling through the 


press. 

An old man tottered feebly, clad in a hermit’s dress, 
Bearing with him a casket of precious jasper stone, 

Which he laid down in silence before King Arban’'s throne. 


King Arban took the casket, and raising up the lid, 

A faded wreath discovered in siiken tissues hid. 

He smiled, and shouts of laughter up from the courtiers went, 
And like an echo followed soft maiden merriment. 


“O, mock not at my offering; the crown has magic powers, 
For it can be refreshened, and bloom again with flowers; 
Let but a maiden wear it whose heart is pure and true, 
These withered buds will open, these dry leaves live anew. 


“But should one thought unholy within her bosom hide, 

The stems will still as sapless, the leaves as sere abide. 

Then take my wreath, King Arban, place it on each fair head, 
And when you see the blossoms, you need not fear to wed.” 


A blush stole o'er the maidens as from the sun at eve; 
Some toss their heads, and others their places slyly leave; 
The eves of some in sorrow upon the earth are bent, 

And some look proudly round them—too proudly innocent, 


The king then bade the heralds call each one by her name; 
And first, high-born Olinda in her great beauty came. 
They crowned her with the chaplet; and when no change they 


ound, . 
She tore it trom her temples and dashed it on the ground. 


Gertrude then was d, who, blushing, crowned her head; 
A leaf, a blossom freshened, and then again were dead. 

And troops of lovely maidens submitted te the test, 

Till each had worn the chaplet, and, humbled, joined the rest. 





“Good father! is it fated,’ King Arthur sadly cried, 

“That I throughout my on pe am not to find a bride?” 
The hermit he had vanished, but close where he had stood, 
The king espied a maiden in peasant cloak and hood. 


“Come hither, pretty maiden; prythee, why tremblest thou? 
Who knows? the wreath may blossom when placed upon thy 


row. 
“She Is some beggar’s daughter,” the haughty courtiers plead; 
‘Look at her tattered raiment!” King Arban takes no heed. 


And so they brought her blushing, all in her ragged gown, 

And set upon her temples the hermit’s faded crown; 

And straight the wreath was covered with leaves of burning green, 
And fragrant buds and blossoms came peeping up between. 


She stood a dream of beauty—her glorious golden hair 

Rippling below her girdle—a dream ot beauty rare, 

And none knew which was fairest,—the flowers upon the wreath, 
Or that pure face, all radiant, which sweetly blushed beneath. 


King Arban kissed her forehead, and placed her by his side, 
And bade the people honor his gentle queen and bride; 

And all the people shouted long life to their young queen, 

And praised her wondrous beauty, and loved her modest mien. 


They brought her robes of purple, and jewels rich and rare, 

A crown with diamonds blazing—all that a queen should wear. 
“O, ask me not, King Arban; O, ask me not,"' she said, 

To wear another circlet than this upon my head, 


“Through it I gain thy favor, and it will prove to you, 
Whilst it is gay with blossoms, that I am leal and true; 
But should one leaflet wither, then know, beyond a doubt, 
That | am all unworthy, and take and cast me out!” 


He yielded to her fancy; and ever, year by year, 
The wreath more thickly blossomed, and she became more dear; 
And other buds expanded,—fair children came to bless 
A father's fond affection, a mother's faithfulness. 
ae 
a 
THE LITTLE GIRL AND HER APPLE 
TREE. 

The secretary of one of the American Mission- 
ary Societies recently received the following let- 
ter from the minister of a church in Illinois: 

Dear Sir:—Please find enclosed one dollar 
for the Board of Foreign Missions. It is the 

sthumous offering of a little girl, who, we trust, 

as been in heaven for nearly two years. Walk- 





The Hallowell Gazette has a letter from a lady 


correspondent in one of the hospitals in or near. 


Washington : 


I will relate the scenes we witnessed in one day, 
at one hospital. Before leaving, the evening be- 
fore, we had been v gery By a most interestin, 
young man, who told us his father, mother an 
wife were to be there the next day, and then he 


Stay at home while an Oe Cee, 8. fo he 
persuaded her to marry him, before he enlisted, 
. her, and it had been two years 
The next morning 


to meet the son and 


ing with her mother one evening in the orchard 
and grove that surround their country home in 
the prairie, she said : 
‘“*Ma, I wish you would givg me an apple tree 
for my own.” 
‘‘Why, dear,” said her mother, ‘‘they are all 
yours as much as mine. we ever live to see 
aon, bear fruit, you will enjoy it as much as I 
will. 
“But,” says the little girl, “that is not what I 
want; I want one to give all the fruit it ever 
bears to God.” 
Her mother then told her to select her tree. 
She chose the most thrifty-looking: tree in the 
orchard, and laying her hands upon it, said with 
much solemnity : 
| ‘Tree! from henceforth you belong to God.” 
Last fall this tree produced its first fruit. The 
proceeds are inclosed. By it she, ‘‘being dead, 





‘grow from such little things.” 





yet speaketh.” 


FOUR ARTS DIFFICULT OF ATTAIN- 
MENT. 


How to give reproof, 
How to receive it. 
How to give a present, 
How to accept it. 


This difficulty is chiefly owing to pride. 





In Aveusta, one little fellow hurrying home- 
ward to carry the glorious news of Lee’s surren- 
der, when asked what all the rejoicing meant, 
shouted out, ‘‘Lee has Granted !” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





SOWING LITTLE SEEDS. 


Little Bessie had got a present of a new book, 
and she eagerly opened it to look at the first pic- 
ture. It was the picture of a boy sitting by the 
side of a stream and throwing sceds into the wa- 
ter. 

“I wonder what this picture is about?” said 
she. ‘‘Why does the boy throw seeds into the 
water ?” 

*O, I know,” said her brother Edward, who 
had_ been looking at the book; ‘the is sowing the 
seeds of water lilies.” 

“But how small the seeds look,” said Bessie. 
‘It seems strange to think that large plants should 


“You are sowing just such tiny seeds every 
day, Bessie; and they will come up large, strong 
plants, after a while,” said her father. 

“O no, father; I have not planted any seeds 
for a long time.” 

“I have seen my daughter sow a number of 
seeds to-day.” 

Bessie looked puzzled, and her father smiled, 
and said, “Yes, I have watched you planting 
flowers, and trees, and weeds to-day !” 

‘‘Now I know that you are joking, for I would 
not plant ugly weeds.” 

‘I shall have to tell you what I mean. When 
you laid aside that interesting book and attended 
to what your brother wished done, you were sow- 
ing seeds of kindness and love. When you broke 
the dish that you knew your mother valued, and 
came instantly and told her, you were sowing 
seeds of truth. When you took the cup of cold 
water to the poor woman at the gate, you were 
sowing seeds of mercy. These are all beautiful 
flowers, Bessie, and will grow up brightly and 
sweetly, if you water them well by a constant rep- | 
etition of these acts. But, more than all, I hope 
that my little girl has been planting the great tree | 
of ‘love to God,’ and that she will tend and watch | 
it, and allow it to grow and spread until its | 
branches reach the skies and meet before His} 
throne.” | 

‘And the weeds, father?” | 

‘‘When you were impatient when baby was | 
cross you sowed the seeds of ill-temper. When 
you spoke crossly to Robert you planted anger. 
When you waited some time after your mother 
called you, you sowed disobedience and selfish- 
ness. These are all noxious weeds. Pull them 
up by the root, my child. Do not suffer them to 
grow in your garden or they will completely over- 
run it.’ 














—~oo—_—___—_ 
THE SPIDER’S PARLOR. 


There is a little spider in Australia that might, 
with great propriety, ask the little fly to walk into | 
his parlor; for he has a very neat little parlor, 
with a real door, that will open and shut on a 
hinge. I think there is no other animal besides 
man that can make a hinge. It seems wonderful 
that God has given this knowledge to a little in- 
sect which we commonly look down upon as | 
among the most insignificant. There are none of | 
His works that we can justly despise. ‘‘All thy | 
works praise Thee, O Lord.” 

A gentleman discovered one of these little un- 
derground spider-houses, and made the acquaint- 
ance of the owner, and came often to see him, so 
as to become acquainted with his habits. He 
brought him insects for his food every day, and 
made a certain tap on the door, which the spider 
soon learned to understand. Then he would come 
up and push open the door, which was much like 
the lid of a box, and come out to get his break- 
fast. After he had received it he walked back 
into his house and shut down the lid very care- 
fully. The inside was made of web and earth, 
and was as smooth as satin. He leaves his little 
door ajar, at times, and when some silly, peeping 
insect comes peering around it, for curiosity, 

“Up jumps the cunning spider, 
And fiercely holds him fast.” 
He does not take him up, but down ‘his winding 
stair,” and, alas! ‘“‘he never comes out again.” 
But we must not blame the poor spider. It is the 
way God has given him to get his food, and it is 
no worse in him than for us to eat the flesh of the 
gentle lambs and the pretty birds. They do not 
wish to be killed any more than the flies do. 
Your dear father is a far more dreadful creature 
to them than spiders are to flies. It is a great 
comfort to think that when the one sharp pain of 
death is over, all these little creatures have no 
more remembrance of their troubles. They have 
no soul, as you have, that must live on forever. 
Yet God takes care of each little life. Are you 
afraid, then, that He will ever forget you ?”—Pres- 
byterian. 








A COMPLETE KNOWLEDGE OF PIANO 
PLAYING 


LAS Yo obtained by the use of “RICHARDSON'S NEW 
METHOD FOR THE PIANO-FORTE,” hich 
ts Lessons are 








WISTAR’S BALSAM 


—or— 


WILD CHERRY. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 
WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 
WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


IS ONE OF THE OLDEST AND MOST RELI- 
ABLE REMEDIES IN THE WORLD 


FOR THE CURE OF 


COUGHS, COLDS, SORE THROAT, HOARSE- 


NESS, WHOOPING COUGH, 
INFLUENZA, CROUP, 


AND ALL 


PULMONARY COMPLAINTS. 
SEYMOUR THATCHER, 
SEYMOUR THATCHER, 
SEYMOUR THATCHER, 
SEYMOUR THATCHER, 


M. D., 
M. D., 
M. D., 
M. D., 


WRITES AS FOLLOWS: 


“WISTAR'S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY gives universal 


satisfaction. It seems to cure a Cough by loosening and cleans- 


| ing the Lungs, and allaying irritation, THUS REMOVING THE 
| CAUSE, INSTEAD OF DRYING UP THE COUGH AND LEAVING THE 
| cause BEHIND. I consider the Balsam as good as any, if not the 


best, cough medicine with which I am acquainted.” 





Price One Dorviar a Bortre. 


Price One Doitar a Borrre. 
e 





Sold wholesale and retail at No. 18 TREMONT STREET, 


Museum BuILDING, Boston, by the Proprietors, 


Seth W. Fowle & Son. 


For sale by all druggists and dealers in medioines. 
18—4w 





GENTLEMEN’S DRESS HATS, 
FOR SPRING, 
1865. 


J. A. JACESON, 
59 Tremont Street and 101 Court Street. 





Just received a full assortment of GENTS’ SILK and JERSEY. 
HATS, of all the leading styles. 


The SHERIDAN, OXFORD and DERBY HATS, in FELT and 
CLOPH, of various colors. 


Also, a firfe assortment of LIGHT CLOTH and FELT HATS. 
CAPS of the latest New York and Boston Fashions. 


BOYS’ HATS AND CAPS. 


b— 101 COURT anv 59 TREMONT STREET. 





DAVIS’ GENUINE PAIN KILLER 


Can be had of all Druggists. 
18—2w 





THE GREAT GERMAN HEILMITTEL 
Will positively cure 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, 
And the first stages of 
CONSUMPTION. 
It is a sure preventive for 
DIPTHERIA. 


For sale by all Druggists..........+++ Price per Bottle, $2. 
WEEKS & POTTER, 


Druggists, No. 170 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
16—7w General Agents. 





“ECONOMY I8 WEALTH.” 


Milhons of money are saved yearly by buying metal-tipped 
-Shoes for children; buy no other for ovary day wear; one pair 
will outwear three pair without them. Sold by all shoe dealers 
every where, 17—3m 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS, &c., 


USE DAVIS’ VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. 
18—2w 





c 
DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 


De Grarr, Ont0, JuNE 13, 1863. 
Gentlemen,—It is with pl that I ad the use of 
your Pain Killer. It is all that is required of it. In a household 
it is invaluable. I have used it in my family for the last three 
years, and at all times found it a sure cure for Cholera Morbus, 
Pain in the Stomach, Diarrhea, and all such complaints. J have 
always found it a specific. No family should be without it in 


~ JAMES HOLMES. 
18—2w (87) 





a Respectfully, 
Prices, 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1 per bottle. 





DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 

It has been said by more than one eminent physician, that 
more sickness among children is occasioned by the existence of 
Pin Worms than all other causes. 

Dr. E. G. Gould’s Pin Worm Syrup 
‘will, in the worst cases, relieve from all annoyance in twenty- 


four hours, and in a few days 1 these troublesome worms en- 


tirely from the human system. It acts as a cathartic, and can be 
with perfect 


to ingest child safety. At retail b 
Gregsists throughout New England. 15—30p d 




















THE YOUTH'’S 


COMPANION. 


——, 











| world would serve you soif you gave them the | 
|same cause. Let every one, therefore, see that | 
you do care for them, by showing them the small 
courtesies in which there is no parade, whose 
| voice is still to plead, and which manifest them- 
selves by tender and affectionate looks, and little 
Terms of the Companion. | acts of attention, giving others the preference in | 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and every little enjoyment at the table, walking, sit- 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. ting, or standing.—W illiam Wirt. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents willinvariably be charged. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


— +. - 


BOSTON, MAY 11, 1865. 








TWO WAYS TO KINDLE A FIRE. | VARIETY. 


In the year 1841 two Americans went to the| 
southern part of Mexico, to examine the ruins of | 
the old cities which are found there. As that} 

art of the country was then deserted, except! me 4 : 
se the sea coast, they took a few native Indians | 8°" kept at the British Residency at Calcutta : 
with them, as servants. The first place they ex-| But what annoyed him far more than our poking 
plored was called Uxmal, and as they were going | him with a stick, or tantalizing him with shins of 
to stay there some time, the first thing they had! beef or legs of mutton, was a mouse introduced 
to do was to prepare a place to live in. There into the cage. No fine lady ever exhibited more 
were many large buildings on high mounds of terror at the sight of a spider than this magnifi- 
earth, which had been used, three hundred years | cent royal tiger betrayed on seeing a mouse. 
ago, as temples for idols, but at this time they; Our mischievous plan was to tie the little animal 
were completely overgrown with long grass, weeds | by a string to the end of a long pole, and thrust 
and trees. So the Indians were set to work to_ it close to the tiger’s nose. The moment he saw 
cut the grass and make paths up the mounds and it he leaped to the opposite side, and when the 
around the temples. |mouse was made to run near him he jammed 

The travellers entered the temple and took pos-| himself into a corner, and stood trembling and 
session of one of the rooms. After arranging| roaring in such an ecstacy of fear that we were 
some other things, they wished to make a fire to | always obliged to desist in pity to the poor brute. 
dry the room, which was very damp, and prepare | Sometimes we insisted on his passing over the 
their meal. This seemed an easy thing to do.|spot where the unconscious little mouse ran 
They gathered a large quantity of the wood which| backward and forward. For a long time, how- 
was so abundant around, and struck fire with their; ever, we could not get him to move, till at 
steel and flint. But though the small sticks caught | length, I believe by the help of a squib, we 
fire quickly and burnt up, the large, green limbs | obliged him to start; but instead of pacing leisure- 
which they had piled above, refused to kindle, and | ly across his den, or of making a detour to avoid 
the blaze died out. A second and a third time|the object of his alarm, he generally took a kind 
they tried in the same way, but with no better re-| of flying leap, so high as nearly to bring his back 
sult. What should they now do? One of them in contact with the roof of his cage. 
thought of a strange plan which seemed sure of 
success. He took a handful of powder, and after 
wetting it, so that it should not explode too vio- 
lently, made it into a ball, and placed it in the 
middle of the pile. He then struck fire on the 
powder. In a minute or two the powder ex- 
ploded, tossing the sticks into every part of the 
room, and left them still without a fire.. It 
seemed strange that two intelligent Americans | 
should not be able to kindle a fire to cook their | 
supper or warm their room, but such was {he 
plain fact. 

Having exhausted their own resources, they 
were obliged to call for the Indian boy who had 
been clearing the path up the mound. When he 
entered the room, he looked around, and without 
troubling himself about the large limbs, began 
picking up some little chips, no bigger than match- 
sticks. ‘These he placed like the spokes of a 
wheel, with one end in a little spark of fire which 
was left from the former attempts. Then, guard- 
ing them carefully with both hands, he began 
blowing gently upon them. When these were 
fairly kindled he added others a little larger, 
then others still larger, and fanned the flames with 
his straw hat. At first the travellers thought he 
would never get a fire in that way, but as it stead- 
ily increased they no longer stood idle, but began 
again to gather sticks to help it along. In a lit- 
tle while it needed no more watching or fanning, 
but all three were actively employed in bringing 
the largest branches to feed the flames. 


| 





TIGER FRIGHTENED BY A MOUSE. 
A traveller gives the following anecdote of a ti- 


SUMMER IS COMING. 


Summer fs coming! the cold, wintry storms 

Are passing away like dim, shadowy forms; 

The birds are now singing their cheerfullest lays, 

And welcome with music the sunshiny days. 

Then come,—let us hie to the green shady bowers, 
Where nature's rich gifts are so widely outspread; 

Let us quatf in the odor of blooming wild-flowers, 
That through the calm air like sweet incense is shed. 





Summer is coming, with treasures so bright,— 

With garlands of roses and rich golden light; 

With sweet-scented flowers and leaves of bright green; 
In its path nought but beauty the fairest is seen. 

Then away! let us rove o'er the fair smiling glade, 
Where the bee sips the nectar from primrose so gay; 
Where the moth flits about amidst twilight’s dark shade, 

And the corncrake sends forth its monotonous lay. 


Summer is coming to brighten the earth,— 

To clothe it with smiles, and give nature new birth; 

In its radiant path spring to freshness and bloom 

All the joys that were hid in the winter's dark gloom. 

Then haste! let us go where the trees are all teeming 
With green leaves and blossoms so fragrant and bright; 

Where through the thick branches the sun's softly beaming, 
And the wild streams are dancing beneath its clear light, 





Summer is coming, with joy to each heart; 

Chill winter to chase, and glad sunshine impart; 

Like hope ‘midst affliction, its cheering rays come 

To dispel with their smiles all our sorow and gloom. 

Then hail, brightest boon to our earth ever given! 
As the seasons sweep on in their weariless flight, 

Thou art to our souls as a warm ray from heaven, 
To gladden our hearts through life's dreary night. 


“MANCHESTER FOWK.” 

A party of several excursionists from the vi- 
cinity of Manchester were recently perambula- 
ting about the shore at Seacombe, opposite Liv- 








I need scarcely tell you what useful lesson you 
may learn from this true story. There are two 
ways of doing other things, as well as, kindling 
fires. Some people ‘‘despise the day of small 
things,” and would rather make a fire with gun- 
powder, at the risk of blowing themselves up, 
than take the trouble of gathering and kindling 
little chips. Such persons seldom do any good 
to themselves or the world. Boys and girls, 
which is your way ? 


--— Oy 


erpool; and seeing several flats and schooners 
lying high and dry on the beach, the tide being 
out at the time, one of the party turned round to 
a friend of his, and said,— 

“I say, Bill, how do them there fellows get 
‘their vessels down in th’ warter?” 

‘Can't say,” was the response. 

‘““Weel,” returned the other, ‘I'll know afore I 
go whoam at neet.” °¢ 

On the party went; and at last, on coming to a 


schooner where one of the seamen was seated at 
the stern, the inquirer, to satisfy his curiosity, 
goes up and thus interrogates the sailor :— 
‘‘I say, maister, how d’e manage to get vessel 
into warter ?” 
‘‘Why, we don’t put the schooner into the wa- 
ter: the water comes up to her.” 
The inquirer chuckled, and, placing the tip of 
his thumb to the end of his proboscis, roared 
out,— 
“Gammon! Thou'rt not old enough to joke 
us Manchester fowk !” 


REPORTING FOR DUTY. 


Tt is customary in the naval service for either 
oflicers or men, returning from detached duty or 
simple liberty, to report to the executive oflicer 
on their return to the ship, by a salute, and 
“Come aboard, sir?” 

Among the volunteers in that unsuccessful at- 
tempt to capture by escalade the ruins of Fort 
Sumter was Ned Van Cleve, foretopman in the 
Wabash. Ned, with the others of the expedi-_| 
tion who were not killed, fell into secesh hands; 
but after two months managed to escape, and 
having shied and o.dged about among the 
sloughs, swamps and .ndhills of the coast for 
three months longer, }+ at length seized upon 
and confiscated an old dug-out, with which, by a 
miracle, he managed to paddle off to his ship— 
gaining her just at roll-call, when all hands were 
on deck, and when her oflicers, all in full “fig,” | 
were assembled aft. 

Ned scrambled up the side, hatless, shoeless, 
shirtless, and looking like the last run of rebel- 
lion itself; passed, directly aft; and walking 
square up in front of Lieut. H., officer of the 
deck, he made a scraping paw with his left foot, 
jerked his long, tangled forelock by way of salute, 
and, just as nonchalantly as if reporting himself 
returned from a day’s liberty, oaid : 

**Come aboard, sir?” 

The whole thing was so serio-comic, that in a| 
second the whole ship’s company—commander, 
officers and men—were in a roar of laughter, 
amidst which Ned marched off forward, seeming- 

unconscious of having done any thing to excite 
such universal merriment. | 


a) ooo 
A SOFT EGG. 


A military officer living in barracks ordered 
his Irish servant to boil him an egg for breakfast, 
adding an injunction to ‘boil it soft.” The 
oflicer took up a newspaper and read for ten 
minutes, then wondering why his egg did not ar- 
rive, rang the bell. 

“My egg Pp” 

“Tm seeing about it, sir.” 

Another five minutes elapsed. 

‘*Where’s the egg ?” 

‘*‘Not done, sir.” 

‘‘Not done! Do youmean to keep me waiting 
all day? Bring it directly, sir.” 

Still no egg came. The bell rang once more. 

‘**‘Where’s the egg?” thundered the officer. 

**Yer honor,” cried Thomas, in alarm, ‘‘didn't 
you tell me to bile it soft, sir? and haven't I 
biled i this quarter of an hour, and it isn’t soft 

7 
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THE BULL AND THE SOLDIERS. 
There is among the papers of the late Sir Wil- 


vei liam Napier a story of a bull which met a com- 
THE SWEET, SMALL COURTESIES. | pany of British soldiers on march, and ch 
{ waat to tell you a secret. 


The way to make|them. The scene of this encounter was the island 








you.sest pleasant to others is to show them at-| of Mauritius, The company was marching in a 
tention. The whole world is like the miller at| column of sections, when the built dashed into it; 


had the men had time to pick themselves up and 
recover their order, when the bull turned round 
and charged their front. The commanding officer 
called out—‘‘Prepare to receive cavalry,” and 
the men fixed their bayonets and got down just 
in time to meet the shock. The bull charged 
home, and fell pierced by a dozen bayonets. The 
story is told as a remarkable example of the 
courage of the British soldier, but we think that 
the courage of the bull of the island of Mauritius 
was most conspicuous upon this occasion.—Satur- 
day Review. 


~~ 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


If our young readers will commit to memory 
the following lines, they will ever after have a 
correct idea of the arrangement of our solar sys- 
tem. It will fix it in the memory like the length 
of the months by the old ‘Thirty days hath Sep- 
tember,” etc: 


Poised in the centre hangs the glorious Stn, 
Round which the rapid Mercury doth run; 
Next, in due order, Venus wheels her flight, 
And then the Eartx, and Moon her satellite; 
Next fiery Mars pursues his round career; 
Beyond, the circling ASTEROIDS appear; 

The belted JuPITER remoter flies, 

With his four moons attendant through the skies; 
The belt-ringed SATURN roams more distant still, 
With seven swift moons he doth his circuit fill; 
While with six satellites, that round him roll, 
Uranvs slowly circumvolves the whole. 

But far beyond, unscanned by mortal eye, 

In widening spheres, bright suns and systems lie, 
Circling in measureless infinity! 

Pause o'er the mighty scenes, O man! and raise 
Your feeble voice in the CrEATOR's praise! 





~~ 
+o, 


A CHILD ON SABBATH-BREAKING. 


One Sunday, as a little girl of four winters was 
on the way home from church, with her father, 
they passed a boy splitting wood, when the father 
said, 

‘*Mary, do you see that boy breaking the Sab- 
bath ?” 

She made no reply, but appeared to be very 
thoughtful as she walked homeward. After en- 
tering the house her mother asked her what she 
had seen while she was gone, when she replied, 

‘OQ, mother, I saw a boy breaking the Sabbath 
with a big axe !” 





PRETTY GOOD SHOT. 


A Mr. Garnett Ronson, of Little Corby, Eng- 
land, shot an extraordinary match, for a wager, 
lately. The wager was that he was to fire at and 
hit nine out of ten oranges thrown up in the air. 
The conditions were that the gun and oranges 
should be laid upon the ground, and the shooter 
had, at each shot, to pick up an orange, throw it 
up, stoop for his gun, and tire at the orange in 
its descent. Mr. Ronson not only succeeded in 
winning the wager, but hit eleven oranges in suc- 
cession. 








A GOOD RULE. 


Two masonic friends, much at variance, re- 
ferred their quarrel to a clerical masonic brother. 
He patiently heard them accuse each other as 
wholly in fault, and declare themselves without 
blame ; and then he said, ‘‘My judgment is this: 
let the innocent forgive the guilty.” 


4 





Tuts is a world of vicissitudes. Henry A. 
Wise, of Virginia, hung ‘‘ol€ John Brown,” and 
now in a room of the mansion formerly occupied 
by Wise there is suspended “a photograph of 
Brown, wreathed in laurel, and in another room 
there is kept a school for contrabands. 


Durine the celebration of our victories in 
Bangor a gentleman wishing to hoist the Stars 
and Stripes higher than any one else, attached 
the national flag to the line of a kite, and floated 
it in mid-heavens, where it presented a singularly 
beautiful appearance. 


Tne least error should humble us, but we 
should never permit even the greatest to discour- 
age us. 


Some one calls the modern ‘‘tug of war” a 
gunboat. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
To Light a Candle by a Glass of Water. 


Take a little piece of phosphorus—a bit no bigger 
than a pin’s head will do—and with a piece of wax 
equally small, stick it on the inside edge of a tumbler. 
The tumbler may be half filled with water; but the 
es epee must be kept perfectly dry. Then take a 
ighted candle, blow it out, and before the fire has died 
away on the wick, apply it to the glass, when the can- 
dle will be immediately lighted. 


Riddle. 


From heaven I come, though from earth I begin; 
No lady alive can show such a skin. 

I’m bright as an angel, and light as a feather, 
But heavy and dark when you squeeze me together. 
Though candor and truth in my aspect I bear, 
Yet many poor creatures I help to ensnare. 
Though so much of heaven apes in my make, 
The foulest impressions I easily take. 

My parent and I produce one another, 

The mother the daughter, the daughter the mother. 


Enigma. 
My 5, 7, 9, 8, 2, is a kind of servant. 
My 3, 12, 8, 2, is the middle of a church. 
My 1, 2, 10, is an i — for writing. 
My 9, 3, 4, 9, is a girl’s name. 
My 1, 2, 10, 3, 6, isa kind of money. 
My 1, 11, 10, isa sharp-pointed instrument. 
My whole is one of the United States. 


Conundrums, 


If a lady in a red cloak were to cross a field in which 
was a goat, what wonderful transformation would 
paey take place? 

Why is a hungry man waiting for his breakfast will- 
ing to be a martyr? 


Answers to Puzzles in the Last Number. 


————} 
APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 


ARE YOU READY 
FOR THE QUESTION? 


THE C-O-D MAW 


Wishes to make you a proposition. He has BOOTS and SHOES 
to sell you through the medium of your Retail Stores. Ifhe will 
truly and faithfally supply you with 


WARRANTED BOOTS AND SHOES, 


and WILL MAKE GOOD THE WARRANT TO YOU, will you 
not sustain him by buying the same? He puts his warrant ang 
Trade Mark, 


PATENTED JULY 7, 1864, 
WARRANTED BY THE C-0-D 7 


PATENTED AT WASHINGTON, 
UPON ALL HIS 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


And authorizes all retailers to give NEW PAIRS in every jn. 
stance where any radical defect appears in the stock or work, if 
the Boot or Shoe HAS NOT BEEN WORN TO THAT EXTENT 
that it would BE UNREASONABLE TO EXPECT A NEW 
PAIR. Ir BUT LITTLE WORN, NEW Palks WILL Bz Giyzy 
WITH PLEASURE, 

Now make a SURE THING OF IT by buying none but those 
with the C—O—D MAN'S WARRANT on them, and STARVE 
OUT THE RETAILERS OF SHODDY. This is the first in. 
stance in the history of the trade that you have had a chance, OY 
A LARGE SCALE, to show you want a good article, and are 
willing TO STAND BY a man who will WARKANT HIS GOODS 
and LIVE UP TO I’. 


WILL you STanD BY AND SUSTAIN THE 


Cc—O—D MAN? 


THAT IS THE QUESTION. 
WHOLESALE STORE, 
Nos. 18, 20 and 22 MILK STREET, 


BOSTON. 


HENRY DAMON. 
l-3m 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


Is FOR EXTERNAL USE. 
18—2w 
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FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION, 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the best of 
all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale ot nearly forty 
years. itis recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in tact by all who know it. 
for certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to each bottle. Lhe Proprietors will cheeriully retund 
the money if not entirely satistactory. Price 5U cents and $1; 
the large bottles much the cheapest. Be careful to yet the genw- 
ine, which is prepared only by REED, CULLEK & CU., Boston, 
and sold generally. 3m 





KENNEDY’S 
SA LT-RAEUM 
OINTMENT 
CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADB. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
40—ly 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING MongEy with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 pet 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

Send for a Circular to the YE PRESS CO., 


8—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 





THE WHEELER & WILSON 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
SEWING MACHINE. 
The most simple and practical Sewing Machine in use. 
Orrice 228 WasHINGTON S7., Boston. 
i-3m 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 


Coveus, CoLps, INFLUENZA, HOARSENESS, CROUP, BRONCHITIS, 
INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, AND FOR THE RELIEF 
OF CONSUMPTIVE PATIENTS IN ADVANCED 
STAGES OF THE DISEASE. 


So wide is the field of its and so are the 
cases of its cures, that almost every section of country abounds 
in persons publicly known, who have been restored from alarm- 
ing and even desperate diseases of the lungs by its use. When 
once tried, its superiority over every other expectorant is too ap- 
parent to escape observation, and where its virtues are know?, 
the public ne longer hesitate what antidote to employ for the dis- 
ing and d affections of the pulmonary organs 


fn} 








are incident to our climate. While many inferior remedies thrust 
upon the community have failed and discarded, this has 


gelned, friends by every trial, conferred benefits on the afflicted 
ey can never forget, and produced cures too numerous and too 
remarkable to be 


Ww only assure the public, that its quality is carefully kept 
up to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied on to do 
for their relief all that i aap id 

reat numbers 0 Physicians, Statesmen and em- 
inent ages have their names to certify the anparalleled 
of our semedies, bat spore here permit the in- 


will not 
sertion ofthem. The Agents h ae AMERICAN ana 
escriptions 








Mansfield who cared for nobody—no not he, ~~ |Sen the rear, knocking the men all ways, and 
y 


cause nobody cared for him. And the whole! emerging at the front, rushed onwards. 





Eni .—l. Tas Youru’s Companion. pam thy tap. geet 

2. The words are—Judas, Feoff, Vie, Rinse. The| °Tiljse who require an allerative medicine to purify the blood 
whole answer is JErrERson DAvis. wil gat ature som Ext. SanbaPAmirta the remedy to use- 

Rraaes.—1. Abel. i t=) Te TEES Oo Lael wrasse all 

2. Because it contains tow: in pieces. Druggists end deehean: TREE CO. Lowel, “ "amor 
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